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From the Ohio Cultivator. of their plows, and thus evable them tospayefor 
Wool and Woolens. their cloth in the spare, and now owasted labor 


The following extract from a letter that has| of themselves, their sons and daughters; thdir 
been communicated to us will have interest for horses and oxen, their carts and waggons—and 
our wool growing readers : in potatoes, and turnips, and hay, of which: the 

“In consequence of the great commercial earth yields by tons—obtaining baek fromthe 
crisis in Europe the last year, with the political consumer not only the cleth but the refuse of 
troubles of the present, this country has been | the products of the earth, by aid of which their 
filled with foreign woolen fabrics, on which} poor lands may be made rich, while the ¥ieh 
great sacrifices are being made ; a large portion ones are made richer by aid of careful eultiva- 

of these goods belong to bankrupt estates, and) tion und drainage. 
they must be sold whether they return 25, 50! Of-all the labors of the farmer, there is néne 
or 75 cents on the dollar of their value abroad. that would yield so largely as the cultivation of 

*: Very large sales of American wollen goods | sheep, but there is .one in which it is more ne- 
are being made at auction in New York, at pri-} cessiay to have the consumer to take his place 
ces far below their cost. It is perfectly settled! by the side of the producer. A steady market 
that there are more woollen goods in the coun-| for fresh meat would double the value of his 
try than can be consumed the present year, and flock, but mutton is a meat that cannot be pre- 
the manufacturers have wisely adopted the pol-|served.—Beef, and pork, may be salted, bet veal 
icy of stopping a portion of their-works. A) and mutton must be eaten where they are Killed. 
hard contest has commenced between the for-| Let the wool-grower then offer a premiuttt to 
eign and home manufacturers, which is as sure to! the mutton eaters of England, tocome with théir 
result in favor of the latter as that the sun will! machinery and sit down by him, end he wilfin 
pursue his wonted course. Although the money/a few years, make this couniry, ‘Os it should Be, 
pressure kas Jasted more than ten months in! the erent wool-growing, and the g oat week ttigh. 
this country, there have been no failures among! utic ting country of the world, #nd@théh the 
manufacturers, while in Europe the failures have | necessity for protection will be atan end. Bée- 
been for millions inthe same time. These facts) jng whai has been done, who can doubt tliat'if 
induce me to believe that the statement made by | the tariff’ of 1342 had been wede the great na- 
Mr. Lawrenee, of Lowell, to Mr. Randall, [O.! tional measure of the planters and farmersi the 
Cultivator, May 15, p. 76] was not too strong, | production and consuisption of wool would be, 
viz: * The business of manufacturing wool in! even at this moment, almost dunble what it 78. 

this countrv is en a better basis than ever be-| There is not a wool-grower, nor-A eétten- 
fore, inasmuch as the character, skill, and cap- grower, hor a corn-grower, In the country, that 
ital engaged in it are such that foreign competi-| would not pay towards having a road made to 
tion is defied.”? This is strong language to be) ensble him to get to market in less time, and at 
used in a country just starting into life in the/ Jess cost. Every man wants to get the cohsum- 
cultivation of the useful arts.” ler as 1 joint of time and expense, as 

From the foregoing it is palpable that the! possible, and yet the present policy of the coun- 
wool-growet must take his share in this contest. try, advocated by both farmers and planters, is 
The low prices of goods, and suspensian of a! that ef driving our present consumers to.the 
large amount of machinery, must reduce the! west—there to become themselves producets— 
value of wool below the cost of produc-) gid replacing them by other, consutmers..who 


tion. This is a temporary state of things, and are so distant that the cost of transport and, ex- 
’ 


we entreat the wool-growers not fo do as they change eats yp the chiet | : the product,of 
have formerl? dene in times of depression, break | Jab o> 
up their flocks and go into something else. Every man would pay for making a road by 


“ Never give up,” should be the motto of ev- which to get his produce to market, there lo lose 
ery American when engaged in a good cause. = the manure, exhausting his land—but when they 

Let them, on the contrary, set their shoulders | are advised to bring the market to their sides, 
to the wheel, determined to take for themselves that they may sare the manure and. enrich the 
the protection that is needed to enable them to) /and, each man calculates how much his shigt 
compel the woolen machinery and the men who) would cost him at five cents a yard, and compare. 
drive it to come and take their place by theside: jt with the six cents that he might for a,timé 
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ve to pay to the weaver in his neighborhood, | induce young trees to bear earlier than they will 
ting that when the consumer is on the|otherwise would? ~ 
land the land becomes enriched by his presence| ‘The system of root pruning was first sdopted 
because he enables the farmer to give his atten-/by Mr. Rivers, a celebrated horticulturist and 
tion to the raising of those things of which the |fruit grower of England. He says he was led 
arth yields largely, whereas when he is at ato a discovery of this system by a desire to test 
distance he must be fed with those things of his specimen trees. His first object was to con- 
which the earth yields by bushels. fine them toa small space and promote early 
Wherever there exists a market for milk, and/fruitfulness. Afier trying different places, such 
veal, and mutton, andeggs, and turnips, and cab- |as planting them in brick pits, plunging in large 
bages, farmers grow rich. Let then the farmer | pots, &c., he tried frequent transplanting, ashe 
labor toseduce the consumes of those commodi- | had observed that some apple trees in his nur- 
ties to come and take their place by his side.|sery, that had been removed, became stunted 
The loom and the anvil are the best aids to the} but prolific—they made an abundance of fruit 
labor of the plow. buds and bore profusely. He found that those 
7 . : trees had no large feeding roots, but only a mass 
Artificial mode of Increasing the Quantity of lof fibres. It occurred to him then that he could 
¢ream.—A Mr. Bekaert, of Brussels, has discov- keep the roots of his pear trees ina similar state 
ered a mode, as he says, by which the quantity |py pruning their roots, which he does by dig- 
ofcream, ona given quantity of milk, may be gngatrench, say six or eight feet from the 
increased overand above what would rise upon |trunk of a young tree, and cut off all the roots 
at in the natural way. at that distance. This fulfilled his desires, and 
His process is thus described. To every two| he states that he has practiced this mode for five 
quarts of new milk, a tablespoonful of a liquid, | uecessive years, with the most satisfactory re- 
made by dissolving in a quart of water one ounce | cujts, He generally does this, we believe, in 
of carbonate of soda, one teaspoon ful-of a solu-| November. ‘It has been ‘tried in other places, 
tion of curcuma or turmeric, and three drops of! yyincipally on the pear, with similar results. It 
marigold water. The addition of the solution will of course dwarf the trees, and whether it 
of soda, he states, causes a larger quantity of will allow them to live as long as common, we 
cream to rise to the surface ofthe milk than isi4, no: know. — If anv have tried tt:in Maine, we 
procured in the ordinary process. The other | should like to hear the results.—J0. 
ahaa are for the purpose of improving the 
color and quality of the butter made from the Feet the BedsesCohivater. 
ee never tried the experiment, and can- omega yo wh iaoee” Ape 
hot vouch for the correctness of the statement 6b esi pe Mose England villeges 
iy ee *thave become proverbial for their beauty and 
nor do we know upon what principle the soda | their rural neatness with all travellers; and 
acts, provided it actually produces the result) 4;, salar Hints: aeieddaaet tee nee teen 
which he states. If any how it must be by hav-|,__ ns Ap ek. arng o areae he sabia 0 gg 
: lig ” ly specified as among the chief of their attrac- 
ing a greater affinity with some elements of the|i0n5 ‘They surely do give them a rich and 
milk than the cream has, and by combining with), | ceable anne he Fa it cheerful foli 
it, allows the cream to rise.— Maine Farmer. Ce ee caspase arent acs ad 
in summer offers a welcome and refreshing 


ishade. They also contribute essentially to the 
health of our denizens by equalizing the tem- 
perature, and drinking the effluvium, which in 
densely populated situations is so prone to ac- 

















' Preserving Milk.—Mr. Bekaert also states 
that he has discovered the following process, by 
which he can preserve milk for a great length 
of time. It is done in this way—place a quan- I tiga , 
tity of new milk, say a quart for instance, into/CU™Mulate, instead of allowing it to impart dis- 
a quart bottle, leaving only a space for the fol-/S¢ to the atmosphere and become deleterious 
lowing addition, to wit—a tablespoonful of the |'® man, converting it to purposes of utility. 
solution of soda, made as above directed, (one What a wonder then it is, that trees are not 
ounce of carbonate of soda to a quart of water.) | more numerous, when their influence is so salu- 

The bottle is then corked, and a piece of string ,!@"V ! Ornamental tree Associations ought to 
put round the cork to prevent its flying. He} be formed everywhere, and every member should 
then places the bottle, so filled, in a boiler con- | devote at least two days in a year, one in spring 
taining cold water, which is gradually brought and another in autumn, in carrying out the ob- 
up to the boiling point. The vessels are then |Je@¢t of the Association, by putting out trees un- 
withdrawn from the fire, and the boiler and bot-| til there is no space inthe public way, the square 
tle allowed to cool together.—Jb. or, indeed on any public ground, to receive them, 
The interest they would add to our naturally 


Root Pruning.—Has any one in Maine made! pleasant scenery, and the comfort they would 

a trial of root pruning, with a view of inducing! impart to the traveller and the inhabitant, would 
»,trees that are barren, or that bear but sparingly |in a few short years, more than compensate for 
to increase their fruitfulness, or with a view tojall the labor thus bestowed. But we have a 
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tarians who look beyond this. They 
must count dollars and cents, as the result of 
all their toil, or they look upon labor as in vain 

Such men would do well to reflect. that all im- 
provement made, not only on their own premi- 
ses, but in the place where they view them, such 
asneat and comfortable Churches and school 
houses, good roads, and all mutters of public 
guardianship, both of convenienee and utility, 
go to increase the value of property, and conse- 
quently, if sale is desirable, to the amount of 
purchase money. Planting out trees may sure- 
ly be ranked in this class of improvements ; and 
in the present age of improved taste, we have 
no doubt but the man who has attended to or 

namenting the ground about his premises and 
along the way side, may find more than an 
equivalent, in the increase of sales-money, for 
all the labor and expense bestowed. If he wish- 
es to retain his old homestead, he certainly must 
find in the increased comfort more than ample 
remuneration. 





From the Boston Cultivator. 
Agricultural Capital. 

Mr. Editor :—Your extract from Dr. Emer- 
son’s address before the Philadelphia Agricul- 
tural Society, is deserving the .most serious re- 
gard. By employing more capital .in our busi- 
uess, as cultivators of the soil, | have long en- 
tertained the conviction, that we could double 


our profits, which is the end of all our labors. | 


After his statements, how puerile appears the 
proposal of an old neighbor, who, the other day 


advised me not to entrust the whole sum, ob-| 


tained by a legacy, amounting to $2000, to my 


farm, but to secure $1200 on rail round shares, | 


at 6 per cent, asa resource to which to fly in 
time of need! and yet, unwise and improvident 
as the proposal appears, are we not, many of us, 
acting upon the same false pr.nciples, and cheat- 
ing Mother Earth? | fear so. Now, there is 
my kind-hearted friend Jonas Thom, who never 
entertained the idea of borrowing a cent to pur- 
chase manure, or an improved set of tools, badly 


Preservation of Cabbages.—As this Common 
and very wholesome esculent has a greater ten- 
dency to putrelaction than most other vege- 
itable substances, and emits during this state, a 
ivery disagreeable odor, it is important to knew 
‘by what means it can be preserved. Among 
ithe various methods recommended, the two fol- 
i|lowing are deemed sufficient, as they both have 
| been practiced with success :-— 

1. Select a dry piece of ground, cut the heads 
of the cabbage from their stumps, and place 
them in paraliel rows, with the top part down, 
and any desired length or widih. Make these 
rows one less in width and length every layer, 
so that when the heap is finished, it will come 
to a point, and appear very much like a pile of 
cannon balls in an arsenal. Over this heap 
place a covering of straw, and then put on the 
dirt sufficiently thick, the same as on a potatoe 
heap, to keep outthe frost, and the work is done. 
‘Tbe earth should be spatted down hard on the 
four sides, making the top sbarp, like the roof 
of a house, so as to shed rain well. If the 
ground where the cabbage is stored, be of a 
heavy clay, it should be trenched round the 
heap, so as to carry off the water and a bed of 
straw or round logs six inches or a. foot thick 
be made for it to rest upon, end as a drain for 
all moisture, it being quite important that vege- 
tables of every kind be kept dry. 

2. Cut the cabbages so that they may have 
‘two inches of stem lett below the leaves; scoop 





‘out the pith as far into the stalk as asmall knile 
‘will reach 5 then suspend the heads, by means 
lof a cord, exactly perpendicular, but in an in- 
iverted position, and fill up, daily, the hollow 
‘part of the stem with clean cold water. 

By this method, cabbages, cauliflowers, broc- 
coli, celery, &c., may be preserved for some 
itime, if kept in a cool place, thus affording an 
leasy means of keeping a winter’s supply of veg- 
etables fresh and green.—Amer. Agriculturist. 





| Apple Orchards.—We are glad to notice at 
‘length, that we are getting a right class of then 


‘hold of our apple orchards. ‘The subject is be- 


as his farm is in want of these indispensables, coming reduced to a science ; and a man who 
scrupled not to mortgage his place fora sum suf- | does not make his trees grow rapidly and pro- 
ficient to alter his house and add a parlor and duce abundantly, may possibly pass for a worthy 


smoking room, for the accommodation of his 
friends, who drop in and admire his wife’s fix- 
ins, rendering almost :s necessary, a spare 
sleeping room, for their use when weather-bound | 
and of eourse, stable room and food for their 


honest man, if not otherwise disqualified for the 
title, but he must be put down as a great ignor- 
aipus, and a most negligent, slovenly manager, 
far at leastas the subject of frait is concerned. 

People who pay attention to their fruit trees 





horses occasionally. I once met with an old/are sure to make them bear. We have a glori- 
book, in which it was said, 1 would advise you | ous fruit soil and climate. the best cn the face 
asa farmer, never to beg or borrow, unless it | of the globe, and we ought to produce it in such 
be, to obtain the means of permanently enrich-| quantities, that every household should be pro- 


ing your land; then, for me, you are at liberty 
to do all but steal, if you will promise to put the | 
proceeds to a good account, knowing. as | have | 
abundant reason to know, that, like feeding the 
milch cow, sixpenny worth extra of good feed 
will make a shilling’s worth of milk.” 





fusely supplied with the choicest varieties 
throughout the year. The best may be as easi- 
ly raised as the worst, as the trees of such are 
not unfrequently the greatest benrers. 

Shrewd men, who raise fruit tor sale, now 
generally select one, two, or at most three or 
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four kinds, which are of standard demand in 
market, good yielders, and proved to grow in 
perfection where cultivated, and confine them- 
selves entirely to these. They see that they 
are properly set out, properly manured, the 
land properly cultivated among them, properly 
trimmed, and properly managed in every par- 
ticular, and they are sure to find an abundant 
supply of choice fruit on their trees in the au- 
tumn. 

A gentleman within our knowledge, has a 
small orchard on the Hudson River, of less than 
seven acres, which produces from $500 to $750 
worth of apples annually. ‘This is not one year 
of plenty and another or two of famine, but is 
a steady, regular average yield. ‘This man 
does not have, what we hear often called by 
haphazard farmers bearing years, or rather he 
has no other. And all this is secured by the 
simplest process, viz: good management. He 
scrapes the trunks of his trees every year, and 
immediately and before the insects and their 
larve can find a hiding place when thus exposed. 
He gives them a thorough drenching of wood 
ashes and hot water, as thick as can be made 
to run freely from a whithwash brush. This 
practice, with lime occasionally added about the 
roots at the trunk, with the management we 
have before indicated, gives the satisfactory re- 
sults we have mentioned. After carefully hand- 


picking his apples, he heads them up in barrels salt rubbing must be repeated. 


with a few augur holes in each end, which are} 
ax follow this advise of an 
| 
| 
| 


then thrown upon their bilge, or sides, and al- 
lowed to remain exposed to the weather under 
the trees, ti]! there is danger of freezing, when 
they are housed if not previously sold.—Jd. 


Ventilation Essential to Health.—TVhe bad 
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for once show the world they possessed some 
feelings of humanity atleast. Daniel B. Thom- 
son, of Montpelier, Vt., author of ‘* Locke Ams- 
den,” is worthy to be remembered by every 
child in America, for the beautiful manner in 
which he has illustrated the subject of ventila- 
ating school houses. 
Soton Rosrnson. 

—American Agriculturist. 





Drink and Disease.—\lt is remarkable that 
all the diseases caused from drinking spiritous 
liquors are liable to become hereditary, even to 
the third generation, and gradually increase, if 
the curse be continued, till the family becomes 
extinct.—Dr. Darwin. 





Buckwheat Cakes.—The griddle on which 
cakes are baked should never be touched with 
grease. Firstly, because it imparts a rancid: 
taste to thecakes. Secondly, if a cooking stove 
be used, it fills the kitchen, if not the whole 
house, with the smell of burnt grease—to say 
nothing of the parade, and boasting to one’s 
neighbors, by betraying what we are to have for 
breakfast. Wash the griddle with hot soap suds; 
scour with dry sand, and when heated for use, 
rub it well with a spoonful of fine salt and a 





| coarse cloth. 


It will then be ready to receive 
After each cake is removed, the 
If the first does 


not succeed, try it again, and you will ever af- 


ithe cakes. 


Ox.p HouseKEEPER. 





The True Principles of Farming. 
If persons engaged in this pursuit would only 


‘use that sense which God has provided them 


state of the atmosphere of stove-heated rooms with, and which is generally styled common, the 
cannot be cured by any amount of steaming) business would be divested of a great deal of 
water. Ventilation is what is wanted, and what | its mystery. Some people will say that it is 





is always found wanting, and what renders the | 
atmosphere of our churches and other public 
rooms so often so unfit for human respiration. 
Rooms should not be * frequen//y ventilated,” 
but always so. Every tight room should have 
a ventilator constructed in the ceiling, to an- 
swer the purpose of the good old-fashioned fire 


place, of keeping up a constant circulation of 


air. 

Some one in your pages, I think, bas said that 
‘stoves were great savers of fuel, at the ex- 
pense of human lives”—al! of which is for the 
want of ventilation. It is a most serious fault 
in the construction of nine tenths of al! the school 
houses that are heated by stoves, that there is 
no ventilation. I have no doubt, but thousands 
of children in the United States are annually 
sent to a premature grave by diseases contract- 
ed, aye, created, in school rooms. If our wise 
men, who sometimes make very foolish laws, 
would enact that every school room should be so 
constructed as to remedy this evil, they would 


‘much easier to find out what is wrong than to 
say what is right; and this is true to a certain 
degree; but regarding the cultivation of the 
land, there are certain inviolable principles 
which should always be kept in view and these 
{ will endeavor to enumerate. The first that 
strikes me is the clearing of the ground ; it is 
absurd to think of trying to grow grain under 
‘trees ina wood, nor is it suflicient to take away 
a part of them—I mean, of course, with the 
‘idea of perfection. For instance, suppose you 
have 50 treeson an acre ; that is, about one to 
every three square rods; the soil capable of 
bearing 50 bushels of wheat, or 1 bushel to each 
tree ; and suppose that you cut down 49 of them 
you wiilonly be able to grow 49 bushels instead 
of 50—the annual waste or cost of that tree be- 
ing the value of one bushel of wheat, or what- 
ever crop might have been on the 3 rods of 
ground which that tree monopolized. There: 
fore, if it is necessary to clear the land before 
you can grow grain, it is reasonable and self- 
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evident that it should be entirely cleared, every 
fractional part you leave doing injury in its de- 
gree. 

The next point to notice is the dryness or 
wetness of the soil ; see if the stagnant water is 
sufficiently near the surface to do injury to the 
crops, even by capillary attraction, which sci- 
ence tells us, will raise water 4 feet—and prac- 
tice has shown that it must not be nearer; there- 
fore, if the stagnant water be nearer than 4 feet 
drain it to that depth. It is absurd to attempt 
to cultivate land against so powerful an enemy 
as water. Thirdly, we consider ‘ the pulveri- 
zation of the soil.” Ought it to be pulverized 
at all? To this question I think our common 
sense will give an answer in the affirmative, 
so that the plant may more easily expand its 
roots to seek for nourishment in the soil, which 
soil and which pulverization should extend as 
far as the roots of the plant ; but is it common 
sense to think that 5 or 6 inches only is the dis- 
tance that the roots of plantsextend. 1 will not 
take advantage of a few facts that have been 
noticed of the immense depths that roots descend 
but merely appeal to common sense and ask 
whether it is not reasonable to suppose that the 
roots beneath extend as far as the plants above 
the soil, and if so, ought not the soil to be pul- 
verized to that extent, viz. about 4 feet ? 

The first expense of this, I am aware, ren- 
ders it almost impracticable ; but this | cannot 
help. I cannot alter the true principles of na- 
ture. I must assert with common sense that 
the deeper you pulverize, the more you move 
in the right direction—W. G. Grossmith, in 
Gard. Chronicle. 

i 








What is Capillary Attraction ?—It is that by 
which water is induced to rise within a tube,(in- 
serted in it) to a height dependent on the fine- 
ness of the bore. It is that by which, similarly, 
water rises in a’‘lump of sugar, through the tub- 
ular passage, or pores existing in its substance. 
And it is that by which, in like manner, water 
will rise through the subsoil and soil of land 
which is wet below. Its form depends on the 
smallnees of the tube through which it induces 
the water to rise. It is thus greatest in a soil 
whose particles are fine—-in a clay soil in fact. 
And it is dependent solely on this fact—not on 
any other, except in so far as it may affect the 
mechanical texture of the soil. The soil is best 
when it exists in medium intensity—when the 
land is in fact neither too stiff nor too free. 





The Etrurian Wheat.—We refer the reader 
to the article in this paper, descriptive of the 
success of Commodore Ballard, in the cultiva- 
tion of this wheat, not so much with the view 
to call attention to this particular variety, as to 
bring the fact to his notice, that after turning 
down a heavy crop of clover—and the clover 
crops of the Commodore are heavy—that he 








gave the land a light dressing of stable manure, 
an article which most farmers dread to apply 
directly to their wheat crop. This dread we 
have long thought was more imaginary than 
real, in soils where the proper mineral salts 
abounded to give elasticity to the wheat plant 
—for we recollect that Mr. Wain, of Elkton, 
raised, we think, four successive crops of wheat, 
ona ten acre lot, using as his manure, stable 
manure, and yet averaged over forty bushels to 
the acre. 

Commodore Ballard’s product was 37 19-25 
bushels merchantable wheat, besides five cart 
loads of rakings.—American Farmer. 





Winter Oats.—In parts of England, a spe- 
cies of oats, under this name, is cultivated. 
They are there sown in October. The custom 
is, to turn their ewes and /Jambs upon it, and to 
permit them to remain thereon, to graze during 
the continuance of spring. In the beginning 
of summer, they are taken off, and the oats per- 
mitted to grow and ripen. In August they are 
cut and yield a faircrop of grain. In our coun- 
try, we think, such oats should be sown from 
the middle of August to the 10th of September, 
so as to give their roots a chance of so embed- 
ding themselves in the soil as to resist the spew- 
ing of winter and spring. To those who have 
indifferent pastures, or none at all,a rich re- 
source for sheep feeding in spring might be 
found in a crop of these oats.—American Far, 





Letched Asies.—In the process of leaching 
ashes, if the operation is nicely performed, all 
the potash is extracted from them, and hence 
some have concluded, that, in consequence, they 
are inoperative. Upon the first blush this con- 
clusion would seem to be legitimately drawn, bat 
yet we find such ashes acting with powerful ef 
fect, acting so as to satisfy the reasoning mind 
that the principle of potash was still existent in 
them. A suggestion, however, of one of the 
most eminent chemists of France, would seem 
togaccount for the phenomena. Professor Gel- 
hen says, that potash again forms spontaneously 
in drawn ashes. —American Farmer. 





A New Agricultural Work.—{Lime anp 
Mart: their Agricultural uses. With expla- 
nations of their properties and management, the 
soilsto which they are applicable, and the pre- 
cautions to be observed in their use. Especial- 
ly adapted to the wants of practical farmers. 
By Jas. Hyarr, Chemist of the Mount Airy 
Agricultural Institute, Germantown, Pa.] 

We have received from the author, a pam- 
phlet of 32 pages, bearing the above title ; and, 
after having read it with attention, we can in 
truth say, that it is all that its title imports,—it 
is ‘‘ especially adapted to the wants of practical 
farmers.”’ It treats of the agricultural use of 
lime and marl in such a way as to be understood 
by every farmer, and though occasionally terms 
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technical and peculiar to the science, are used, 
they are so used as that the commonest capaci- 
ty is made fully to comprehend the learned pro- 
fessor’s meaning. ‘Though he discusses each 
subject learnediy, he is so happy in adapting his 
phrases to his readers, as to disembarrass the 
mind and unfold the idea he intended to convey 
in a manner that none can misapprehend. 

The treatise is a compend of all that can be 
said—it is philosophical and convincing, and as 
the advice which it contains is calculated io save 
much in the outlays for lime, every farmer should 
purchase a copy. Its price, 124 cents, places 
it within the reach of all. We like the book, 
becanse it is written sensibly, plainly, honestly 
and truthfully ; because it is profound without 
ambition or assumption, and because it has been 
written with the object of enlightening the ag- 
ticultural mind.— American Farmer. 





Value of Ashes.—I|n the Transactions of the 
N. York Staie Agriculiural Society, in a naper 
by Peter Crispell, Jr., we find the following 


paragraph, in commendation of the value of 


ashes. He says: 

*] have used plaster quite freely for some 
years, and with much apparent benefit ; but, for 
the last five years, I have used Asues, both 
leached and unleached, with much more benefit 
than anything else | haveever used. My ashes 
F have used on my meadows by applying about 
100 bushels to the acre, thereby about doubling 
the quan/ity.of grass raised before. I have used 
it on corn: by putting on the hill, immediately 
after planting and before the coming up of the 
corn, or immediately after, applying about 30 
lushels to the acre, and, on some parts of my 
earnfield, I have applied 100 bushels per acre. 
thrown broadcast over the field afier planting, 
which has proved to be more beneficial than the 
smaller quantity applied on the hill.” 





Beet Sugar in France.—The amount of beet 
root sugar made in France in 2846-1847, was 
estimated at 107.190, 110 pounds, being an in- 
crease of 26,596,432 pounds on the quantity 
manufactured the previous year. This article 
shows the importance of perseve a ce in such 
experiments as hold out the probability of su - 
eess. It is well known, as a fact of history, 
that the origin of this manufacture as a nation- 
al one, sprung from the necessities of the French 
people, when in their wars, they were cut off 
from. the usual supplies of cane sugar by the 
West Indies. It is not less, too, a matter of 
record, how great was the ridicule cast upon the 
Emperor Napoleon for his efforts by way of en- 
couragement to this business. 

Bui the best science of that scientific nation 
was.brought to bear upon it,—one difficulty af- 
ter another disappeared, and now it has become 
a.constantiv enlarging and lucrative branch of 
indusiry, not only supplying ihe means of live- 
lihood to multitudes, but in a measure, reliev- 





ing the whole realm from dependence on for- 
eign nations for this useful article of subsistence 
and luxury. Were equal industry and science 
applied in this country, either to the manufac- 
ture of beet or corn stalk sugar it is believed 
that the most important results might be effect- 
ed. In some future years very brobably such 
may be the case. —Com. Patent’s Report. 





Production of Milk. e 


By experiments tried in feeding cows with 
mangel-wurtzel, it has been ascertained that a 
very considerable increase of milk and butter 
is produced. ‘The following is contained ina 
pamphlet written by ‘Thomas Newley of Came 
bridge in England, and published in 1828—One 
morning he selected two milch cows which had 
calved in the spring, and turned them out in an 
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over-eaten pasture, und fed them every morning: 


and evening only with hay, the milk was meas- 
ured at each meal, the cream also and the but- 
ter weighed at each churning, and for one week 
the result was, milk 101 quarts; cream 5% 
quarts; butter 4$ lbs. The cows then remained 
in the pasture another week, and were fed with 
mangel-wurtzel and hay, each cow having half 
bushel of the root sliced and given. to her morn- 
ing and evening. and the result was, milk 130 
quarts ; cream 84 quarts; butter 6} lbs. The 
cows remained in the same pasture one week 
more, and were fed every morning and evening 
as at first with hay only, and the experiment 
produced only, milk 87 quarts ; cream 43 quarts; 
butter 34 lbs.—thus most decisively proving, 
that no small part of the increase of the seeond 
week must, doubtless be ascribed to the addition 
of the mangel-wurtzel. 

That much depends not only on the kind of 
food but also on the manner in which it is fed 
out to milch cows, as respects the milk produc- 
tion, is universally acknowledged. ‘* The softer 
the fodder for the milch cow, the more the milk,’” 
is a common proverb in Saxony, and it is ase 
serted on the best authority that cows which ree 
ceive for drink luke-warm water, give much 
more milk than those which drink cold water ; 
especially is this important in winter. It is also 
recommended that in the winter the appetite of 
the cows be excited,’so as to take the more drink, 
for which purpose oil-cake and salt are recom- 
mended. Some of the best German authors 
speak of the following methods to promote the 
secretion of milk. Thus Schweitzer and Klee- 
man declare that the most excellent means to 
promote the secretion of milk is always a good 
and strong appetency to drink. For this object 
they recommend a paste of boiled potatoes, ‘to 
which is also added bruised corn, bran, oil-cake 
and milk, and then thinned with warm water, 
so that the whole may become a thin fluid; the 
more the cow will take of it the better. This 
drink is to be made ready for use half a day be- 
fore it shall be needed, so that it requires only 

















»»”to be thinned with'warin water. ° Bruised grain 











and bran appear to gain in nutritiousness when 
they are scalded some bours before use, in hot 
water, stirred up and then left to stand covered 
up till used. 

Corn stalks is a most excellent food also for | 
cows. Mr. Morris of Morrisania, whose dairy 
is celebrated for its rich milk, stated at one of 
the meetings of the New York Farmers’ Club, 
that he kept 126 cows, and that he fed them on 
green corn, which he found to make richer and | 
better milk than other food, besides its produc- | 
ing more feed than any other vegetable. The) 
tree corn is highly recommended for this pur- 
pose. Taken at the period of its greatest weight 
and, probably, of its greatest value for either 
green or dry food when the corn was full in the 
milk, it has produced forty tons to the acre. Jd 








For the Michigan Fariner. 
Lawyers—Physici#tns—Farmcrs. 

Mr. Isaam:—In “the mistakes of some men” 
in the last Farmer the question is asked, “ why 
is it, that in ourhalls of legislation, are to be 
found so great a proportion of Jawyers and phy- 
sicians and sosmall a proportion of farmers &c.”’ 
To my mind the reason is quite obvious and far 
different in this community from the reason giv- 
en there, that is, ‘the intellectual superiority of 
the lawyer and physician.” The reason ap- 
pears to me to be, that this latter class make i! 
their business to attend the nominatory conven- 
tions, (which comparatively few of the farmers 
take any interest in) and get themselves nomi- 
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er pursuits. I merely wish to have them viewed 
in their true light. Washington was a farmer 
and enjoyed only the advantages of a common 
school education, and still he possessed more of 
the qualities that are requisite to make a great 
man than has fallen to the lot of any other per- 


son in thiscountry: and who will deny there are 


many to be found among the farmers of the pres- 
ent day as well qualified as those who grace our 
halls of legislation? But the farmers must be 
taken as they are; it can hardly be expected the 
present generation can be changed materially, 
Whatever of a practical nature coming to them 
in a simple form, without the appearance of 
complication, they will be more likely generally 
to adopt, than what is vague and abstruse, and 
set off with high flown words and a great show 
of scientific terms; but to make a man a farmer 
and ascholar the instruction should be combined. 
It is idle to think of making a farmer out of @ 
collegiate student, he is as unfit for it as a racer 
is for a draft horse. To improve the ‘soil and 
the mind”? should be the leading object of the 
farmer, but this does not place him in the halls 
of legislation, because he has ro desire to go 
there, if he is obliged to resort to the meang 
requisite to place him there, or the means which 
circumstances have made it necessary to adopt, 

But beneath the homespun coat and frock can 
be found much general information, a knowl 
edge of men and things, a knowledge of the 
wants of the community, a knowledge of the 
fitness of their friends to supply those wants, 
and a full knowledge of the falseheartedness of 





nated, and the farmers vote for them because 


their families need the emoluments, and ‘hey are | 


not capable of getting a living inany other way. 
It is very often out of pure charity the farmer 
casts his vote for these great intellectual men 
who are said to rule the farmer. ‘The farmers 
of this country, were the pioneers of the wilder- 
ness; they huve hewn down the forestsand made 
the country blossom like the rose ; they have 
been engaged in rural pursuits; they have plan- 
ted their flocks and herds, where the wild beast 
and.savage loved to roam; they have not made 
it their business to engage in political strifes; 
they founc no pleasure therein, Lut I believe 
there is sufficient intellect among this body of 
yeomanry, for all the purposes of legis] 
and much more real worth and general informa-| 
tion to be found among them than is often rep- 
resented. It is said there are over three and 
half millions engaged in agriculture in this coun- 
try, and about sixty-five thousand engaged in 
the learned professions. Who does not believe 
there is among these three anda _ half millions, 
ol farmers at least sixty-five thousand men, as! 


v 


strong in intellect, possessing as much general 


gentlemen ? 
as arguing against the advantages of education 
to the farmer as well as to those engaged in oth- 


r 
information and self education, and more honest-| 
ty than the sixty-five thousand who are said to be | 


But I do not wish to be understood | 
| 


more t 


many who sport a green bag. It can hardly be 
expected that the farmers generally should un- 
‘derstand the technicalities of law, as practised 
'in these times, but one thing they generally un- 
iderstand, and that is the principle of equity, - 
and if all would practice upon this principle the 
would be less need of legislation. One gat 
mistake made by those who obtain office isthis3 
they forget they are the servants of the geople 
and not their rulers: because they are trésted for 
a time by the honest farmer and mechanic with 
office, they think they can rule ther and look 
‘upon those who placed them there as their infe- 
| riors, but luckily for the stability of our govern- 
/ment and the prosperity of her irstitutions, they 





ations | find out their mistakes once in «bout 4 years, 


But | do not wish to pluck cae laurel from the 
brow of any of our great statesmen ; many of 
them germinated in the log cabin, in the isolated 
parts of the country, and received their first im- 
pressions over the torch light fire; they foster 
our agricultural and horticultural institutions 5 
they take the farmer and mechanic by the hand 
and call him brother ; they are men as noble in 
‘eeling as they are gigantic in intellect. A 
arge portion of them are among the farmers of 
our country, and devoted to this peaceful and 
quiet oceupation. But enough, I havesaid much 

han I intended. 
In haste, yours, A. C. BL 
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The Michigan Fiywer!The Michigan Far- 
mer. will, after the Ist of January, be published 
simultaneously at Detroit and at Niles. This 














arrangement has been gone into to accommo-| 


date the people in the South Western portion 
of the 8 
be. permanently continued, should they duly ap- 


tate, and of Northern Indiana, and will 


preciate the enterprise, of which we have little 
doubt. 
friends of the enterprise, in that region, will 


We trust the postmasters, 


make an effort to procure subscribers without 
delay, and forward them to the office of the 
Niles Republican, where the Farmer is to be 
published. 

The time is Short.—Let those friends, who 
desire to see the Farmer taking the form which | 
We. propose to give it, on the first of Janu uary, 
omeertain conditions, and who, to this end, de- | 


sig to send us names, bear in mind, that the | 
'which rises above the high bluffs upon each side, 


time is short, that we want their returns by the 
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and all the| 







to New Buffalo some time ns davlag tia next season. 

Niles is certainly a delightful place. Being 
the terminating point of the Central rail-road 
just now, it presents a more business aspect 
than it otherwise would. But it will always be 
'a placeofimportance. Being located upon the 
_navigable waters of the St. Joseph and in the midst 
of one of the finest agricultural districts in the 
state, its steady growth is fully guaranteed. The 
business part of the town is built upon the bot- 
‘tom land of the St. Joseph, and in a wet time, 
the streets are very muddy. But the residences 
are built mostly upon the bluff, or rising ground, 
farther back from the river, forming a most de- 





lightful table land, which overlooks the business 
This table land is not a 
dead level, but rises ag it retires, to a considera- 
ble distance, which adds greatly to its beauty. 
In this part of the town, we noticed several 
\churches, and among others, the new Congre- 
‘gational Church, made of unburnt brick, and 
'stuecoed, presenting a beautiful appearance. 


portion of the place. 





IT he population of the place, is about two thou- 
sand. The Central rail-road company, are build- 
ing a very large warehouse upon the rive- 


15th of Decerul ber, that we may know what cal- |so that the cars can be loaded from the upper 


culations to make. 


We put it to you then— | Story in passing. 


It is for the accommodation 


shall the Farmer be what we propose to make |0f the river business. 


it? Tt is a question for you to decide—not us. | 





Letter from the oe 
Nizzs, Nov. 18, 1848. 
away at the rate of more than thirty miles an 
hour, 2nd a few hours’ ride has brought us to 
Niles,,a distance of almost two hundred miles 
from Detrojt.. The trip was truly a pleasant one, 
the’central rail-road being in admirable order 
the whole distance. For more then half the 
way, we passed over the T rail, and it was tru- 
ly aduxury.. Sosilent, comparatively, was the 
motion:of the cars, so free from rattling, jar- 
rig and jolting, that one could read with al- 
most the same facility he could sitting ina par- 
lor... From Niles passengers are taken by 
stegmboatio the mouth of the St. Joseph, a dis- 
tanee of twenty-five miles by Jand, but nearly 
double that distance by the river, and thence by 
. & similar conveyance to Chicago, so that the 
whole distance from Detroit to Chicago, is now 


traversedby: rail-road and steamboat. It is cal- 


fine agricultural district, and it is truly so. 
"Getting into the cars at sonviion we glided 





culated, that the Central Railroad will be done 





A Book Farmer. 
We spoke of Niles as being in the midst of a 
So 
much interested have we been in a visit to one 
farm in this neighborhood, that we cannot re- 
frain from giving some account of what we there 
learned, for the benefit of our readers. It was 
the farm of Mr. Coclige, one mile West of the 
village, on a delightful rising ground, which 
commands a view of the town, it being part of 
the tract formerly occupied by the Cary mis- 
sion, under the auspices of the Baptist denomin- 
Mr. Coolige remarked, that when he 
came to that place, he was as ignorant of farm- 
ing as a child; so much so, to use his own lan- 
guage, that he did not know how to lay up a rail, 
having spent his life upon the ocean, and that 
all he knew on the subject, he had learned from 
agricultural publications. And now Mr. C. is 
one of the best farmers in Berrien Co. His 
farm is not large, but large enough to cultivate 
to advantage. He has about a hundred acres 
under improvement, keeps forty head of cattle, 


ation. 
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twelve horses, and three hundred sheep, and be- 
sides having hay enough to winter all this stock, 
he has a large surplus to sell every year. 

His way of Raising Clover.—Red clover has 
generally been regarded as a sort of biennial 
plant, and so far as our observation has extend- 
ed, but little is expected from it, after the sec- 
ond year. But Mr. C. has scattered this idea to 
the winds. In his hands, this plant puts off its 
biennial character, and becomes perennial, there 
being no limit, judging from the results of his 
experience, to the term of years it may be made 
to flourish. And he remarked, that so far from 
its being difficult to get land well stocked with 
clover, as was the common experiece, he had 
ound it difficult to kill it out; that he always 
found that his clover fields, when put into wheat 
would stock themselves, and that more abun- 
dantly than was necessary. ‘The usual experi- 
ence is, that timothy, sown with clover, will, af- 
ter the second year, so far get the upper hand, 
as to take almost entire possession of the soil. 
but Mr. C’s clover seems to get the upper hand 
of the timothy. He spoke of fields, which had 
been thus stocked with clover and timothy for 
four and. five years, in which the clover was en- 
tirely in the ascendant, and appeared in as fair 
a way to continue So, as it did the first year or 
two. From one of those fields he harvested at 
the rate of four tons.to the acre the past season, 
including the first and second crops. 

And how is this extraordinary result to be ac- 
counted for—a result which is at antipodes with 
universal experience, and by which all our ideas 
on the subject, are non-plussed? In what con- 
sists the wonderfulsecret ? Simply in this, that 
Mr. C. instead of abandoning his clover seed 
upon the surface of the ground, and leaving the 
tender plant to stand its chance of living or dy- 
ing through the drouths of summer, and the frosts 
of winter, as is usually the case, actually plows 
it under, and thus gives it a chance for its life, 
by giving.it root. Many and many a time, have 
we seen clover seed thus abandoned upon the 
surface of the ground, without even passing over 
#t with a harrow or a bush, the impression being 
that so small a seed ought to find its own unaided 
way into the earth deep enough for all the pur- 
poses of vegetation, and the consequence was, 
that if it vegetated at all, the plant was so feeble 
and tender, that the poor thing was very liable 
to be killed out. by drouvth or by frost, and that at 





farthest, its life was only prolonged a year or 
two. Clover is a plant, whose tap root delights 
to luxuriate deep in the subsoil, and there it. 
drinks in those mineral elements, which are es- 
sential to its growth, and which give it a healthy 
and vigorous constitution. And it is unreasona- 
ble to expect, that such a plant, under the cir- 
cumstances in which it is ordinarily cultivated, 
should, especially in the earlier stages of its 
growth, attain to a vigor of constitution, which 


| would secure it against the destructive influences 


of drouth and of frost, or that it should ever be- 
come so hardy and vigorous as to live to an age 
which under circumstances more congenial to its 
nature, it would attain. So far then the prac- 
tice of Mr. C. is in accordance with the deduc- 
tions of science, and his results but show its tri- 
umphs. Simply dragging the seed in, is not 
enough, it is still left too near the surface. 

To show the conclusiveness of the experiment 
Mr. Coolige spoke of persons living not far dis- 
tant, who had tried the cultivation of clover in 
the usual way, and being totally unsuccessful, 
had abandoned it as being unadapted to the coun- 
try. He also spoke of another individual, James 
Kennedy Esq. who had pursued the same method 
with himself, and had been equally successful. 
Mr. C’s farm is on timber land, and Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s on burr oak openings. When a field 
las lain in clover as long as they desire, their 
custom is to turn under the second crop, prepar- 
alory to sowing wheat, the seed being in a suf- 
ficient state of forwardness to vegetate. A por- 
tion of the heads will protrude above the surface 
between the furrows, and some of them being 
yet in blossom, will, in this situation, mature 
their seed, and then, by cross dragging, they will 
be burried to a considerable depth ; and thus the 
ground becomes, in fact, over stocked for the 
next crop. 

These are certainly interesting results, and 
ought to be generally known, that all may have 
the benefitof them. And yet, beneficial asthey. 
manifestly ape in some very important respects, 
we fear that some, without a suitable caution, 
might be lead by them into a system which, so 
far from being beneficial, would be highly inju- 
rious. The great benefit from this discovery, 
in our estimation, consists, not-in the fact, that — 
a long succession of crops from a single seed-"— 
ing, may be obtained, but in the fact, thatacrop © 
which has generally been found to be so uncer- 








than two years, perennial though it may be, un- 
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tain, is thus rendered, in a manner sure, by be- 
ing secured.against those unfriendly influences 
Which so frequently destroy it in its incipient 
stage, if indeed it vegetates at all, and also in 
the fact, that a more vigorous and healthy growth 
is given to the plant, as well as in the power of 
re-production which seems to be imparted to it. 





But if farmers should avail themselves of the 
pereninal character which isthus given to the 
plant, and remove the crop from the ground) 
year after year, without returning an equivolent 
as they naturally, or rather unnafura’ly would 
do, in this country, they would do it to their cost. 
No crop, when removed from the soil, is more 
exhausting than clover, as no crop enriches it 
more, when turned under. And it exhausts the 
soil of the very same elements which are drawn 
from it by a crop of wheat, only ina far greater 
degree. An analysis of clover and wheat shows 
that the very same elements enter into the com- 
position of both, and that some of the most im- 
portant of those elements, which are liable to! 
become exhausted from the soil, are found in a! 
much greater proportion in clover, than in wheat. 
No element, for instance, is more essential to the | 
production of the wheat crop, than nitrogen, and 
none with which the soil is with more difficulty 
replenished ; but this element is found in far 
greater proportion in clover than in wheat. 
And so of some other important elements. The 
man then, who. should avail himself of this meth- 
od, and remove his clover crop fro» year to 
year, could not pursue a course, which would 
lead him more certainly and unerringly, to ruin. 
In the last number of the Farmer, was published 
from the report of the Commissioner of Patents, 
an account of an effort to convert wheat from 
@n annual, into a perenial plant, and apparently 
with success. But isit desirable, that the wheat 
plant should be converted into a perenial ? 
Would not the result of the removal of a con- 
stant succession of wheat crops, be the same n 
kind, as that of the removal of a constant suc- 
<ession of clover crops? Could it fail to be 
ruinous in the end, unless an equivalent was re- 
stored, upon the removal of each successive crop? 
And what hope would there be of that, in this 
country ? A forlorn one indeed ? 

We do not think then, that it is desirable, that 
lover should continue upon the ground for more 





Jess it is devoted simply to pasturage. 


The Old and New System. 

The advantages of the new over the old sys- 
tem of wheat growing, is strikingly exemplified 
in the experience of Mr. Kennedy above men- 
tioned. This gentleman has about five hundred 
acres of burr oak opening land under improve- 
ment. He formerly pursued the old system of 
cropping generally pursued in the West, “but 
with unsatisfactory results. More recently, he 
has adopted the new system, alternating wheat 
and clover, and turning under the socond crop of 
the latter, and as a consequence, he gets more 
profit from the one fourth part of his five hun- 
dred acres, which is all that he now cultivates 
each year, than he formerly did from the whole 
of it. And his land, instead of becoming ex- 
hausted, as under the old system, is constantly 
growing richer. Strange that a system so ob- 
viously beneficial, nay, so manifestly indispen- 
sable to the salvation of the country from ag- 
ricultural ruin, should be so slow in making its 
way into favor with our farming population ! 
Strange indeed is it, passing strange, that an in- 
telligent people should be so wedded toa system 
which is so manifestly ruinous! Their ears are 
heavy that they cannot hear, and their eyes 
blind, that they cannot see.”” Deluded man! 
They seem to be sensible, that they are sacri- 
ficing a great future advantage, but they console 
themselves,with the thought, that a counterbal- 


llancing advantage is gained, by being thus ena- 


bled to meet present necessities. But even in 
this they are deceived. All facts go to show, 
that those who adopt the new system, go far 
ahead of those who still cling to the old, even in 
present advantages. And yet they persist in the 
same old, beaten path to ruin, with an infatua- 
tion which is truly marvellous. 

But we must stop short. The above hasbeen 
written in the midst of so many drafts upon our 
attention, that we should not be surprised, if 
there should be found to be some “slips” in it. 
Lecturing on chemistry, attending to the estab- 
lishment of a publication office of the Farmer 
here, and writing editorial letters, all crowded in 
to a day or two, make quite a business for us 
just for the time being. 

(G°The Editor has labored under the disad- 
vantages of being necessitated to discharge his 
duties to the present number of the Farmer ata 
distance of a hundred or two miles from it, and 
of course he claims some indulgence. 
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Another Letter From the Editor. 
Paw Paw Nov. 20. 

We have not done with our book farmer, 
(Mr Coolige) yet. He is too good a subject for 
that. In the fruit line, he is a great amateur, a 
perfect enthusiast. He has every species of 
fruit trees that he can lay his hands on, embra- 
cing the apple, peach, pear, plum, quince, grape, 
&c., and of the choicest varieties. But it is the 
cultivation he has bestowed upon them, and the 
effect of that cultivation to which we wish to di- 
rect attention. His trees show remarkable 
turift. He has apple trees in bearing which 
are only “vé years old from the seed.: His old- 
est tree, if we understood him, is only eight years 
old. And from this young orchard, he gathered 
more than a hundred bushels of apples the past 
season. 

But he has not left his trees to shift for them- 
sélves. So far from this, they have been the 
objects of his daily care. In addition tocommon 
stable manure, unleached ashes have been his 
main dependance, as manure. These he has 
applied constantly. He remarked, that not a 
day passed, during which he did not apply ashes 
to some of his fruit trees. And is it not reason 
able to conclude, that those elements of which 
the tree itself is formed, constitute the very food 
which is necessary to its growth? Indeed, 
would it not be passing strange, if it were other- 
wise? And knowingas we do, that ashes have 
constituted a part and parcel of the trees from 
whose wood they are derived, would it not be 
strange indeed, if they did not contain elements 
which are essential to the building un of the liv- 
ing structure of othertrees ? Might we not con- 
clude then, from the deductions of reason, that 
ashes would be a good manure for trees? It is 
for the same reason, that charcoal (carbon) is 
a most excellent manure for trees, and also lime. 

Mr. C. is in the habit of applying his stable 
manure close about the body of the tree, at the 
root, late in the fall, and in the spring, remov- 
ing it a little farther out. 

- One question, which has been much mooted, 
seetns to have been settled by Mr. C. in a man- 
ner somewhat at variance with fhe common 
opinion, and the common practice, viz, the ques- 
tion whether it is beneficial or otherwise, to plow 
and cultivate an orchar dwith ordinary crops. It 
has been the general opinion, that such cultiva- 
tid was beneficial to the trees, an opinion, 
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founded more, perhaps, upori the universal prat- 
tice, than upon the deductions of seiencé, or the 
results of fair experiment. One part of Mf: 
C’s. orchard has been thus cultivated, while thé 
other has been left undisturbed by the plow or 
the hoe, and there is no comparison, in the ap- 
pearance of the trees on each side of the dividing 
line, those upon the uncultivated part exhibit- 
ing so much thriftier a growth, that the most 
casual observer could not fail to notice the dif- 
ference. Otherwise, the trees on both sides, 
had been treated alike. 

In thus cultivating an orchard, the roots of 
the trees, must, of necessity, be disturbed, by the 
plow, and it is reasonable to suppose, that this 
should affect their growth, to say nothing of the 
liability of being barked, to some extent, to which 
ihey are thus exposed, even with the greatest 
care # 


Mr. C. showed us some cherry trees, whose 


growth he had pushed forward most astonishing- 
ly, by pealing off the outside rind, from the root 
to the limbs. 

He remarked, that his trees, when he set 
them, were very small, being mere sprouts, 
which would have been deemed by most people 
unfit to set; on account of their very diminutive 
size, while a neighbor of his, who was a regular - 
bred farmer and gardener, set trees of large: 
size, at the same time, and now Mr. C’s. trees 
are years ahead of those of his more experienced 
neighbor. 

Mr. C. further remarked, that when he came 
to this country, he little expected ever to eat: 
fruit of his own raising, and we well remember; * 


how general was the impression, in the days of 
our boyhood, that if a man would bring forward 


an orchard, so as fo have any hope of enjoying: 
the fruit of his labor, he must commence witlt’ 
it long before he entered upon the down hill side: 
of life. And we have no doubt, that multitades 
in this new country, have had their energies 
paralized by a similar feeling of despair. But 
let them wake up from this dslusion, shake ‘off 
their lethargy, and improve the time that re« 


mains. The man who has lived out his'seventy» 


years, may yet plant an orchard, and havethe” 
satisfaction, if not of enjoying the fruit of it, ‘at: 


least of having done one good deed before he: 


dies—of having left behind him a memorial: 


which will show to the generation thatis to-comé!’ 
after him, that he did not live in vains © “© ai) 
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MICHIGAN 
But we must say something of Paw Paw, a 
name which °we were always, so in love with, 
that-we had fully made up our mind to like the 
place itself. And it is really a pleasant, quiet 
and beautiful village. It is located about three 
and.a half miles from the Central rail-road, di- 
rectly North from the Paw Paw station, has a 











population of seven or eight hundred, and is the 
county seat of Van Buren county. One admira- 
ble feature about it is, that the streets are dry 
and sandy. The village met with a severe loss 
in the destruction of one its two splendid flour- 
ing mills by fire last August. About two thirds 
of this county, embracing the North and West 
part of it, are haavy timbered land. There is 
considerable pine in that part of the county, and 
lumbering, particularly shingle weaving, is car- 
ried. on. somewhat extensively. We noticed 
waggon loads of shingles, frequently passing in 
the direction of the depot. Van BurenCo. joins 
Allegan onthe North, whose pineries are still 
more extensive. 

We regret to learn, that the wheat crop in 
the.South-western portion of the state, embra- 
cing the counties of Van Buren, Cass, and Ber- 
rien, turned out this year to be far below an av- 
erage. Good judges estimate it at not more 
than half a crop as. compared with the last and 
previous years. It was cut short by the depre- 
dations of the insect. For several previous 
years, the crop had been excellent. 

We must not omit the name of the first station 
on this side of Niles, as we regard it a curiosity. 
| Itis Dowagiac. A post office has recently been 

established there. We think it is in Cass Co. 
We forgot to mention, that while we were at 
| Niles, a passenger on the steamboat, had his foot 
' ©ut square off, below the instep, by the crank of 
the engine as it performed its revolutions. 


Still Another Letter from the Editor. 











































a Kaiamazoo, Nov. 22nd. 
-& THE GOVERNOR’S FARM, &c. 
‘~So.many interesting things have crowded 
themselves upon.our attention during our brief 
: stayin this lovely village, that we scarcely 
knoéwwhere to begin. We think, however, 
that nothing we can communicate, would be 
more profitableto our readers, than some account 
of the farming operations of Governor Ransom. 
| Phe-Governor’s location is one of the most de- 
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the village upon the South side, and is elevated 
above it, there being a gradual ascent from the 
main street to his house, which is located at the 
end of the avenue leading to it, and is thus in 
full view from the business partofthe town. In 
summer when the burr oaks, which cluster in 
front and around ‘his dwelling, as they were 
planted by the hand of nature, are in full foli- 
age, it must be a charming spot. 





The first thing to which our attention was di- 
rected, was his orchard, which is considerbly ex- 
tensive. But it was the thrift of the trees, which 
He remarked, that they 
Their 

Two 
of them in particular, we judged, would measure 
at least, seven inches through, atthe base. The 
land has been kept manured with common stable 


interested us most. 
were set in 1841 only seven years ago. 
growth is certainly very extraordinary. 


manure. 


He next showed us his flock of sheep, which 
are of a high order for both symmetry of form 
and fineness of fleece. He has full blooded 
merinoes from the flocks of Blakeslee in Con- 
necticut and Jewett in Vermont, and that alone 
is a sufficient guarantee of their superior quali- 
ties. 

His hogs are of the Norfolk breed, and they 
are certainly a noble branch of the great hog 
family. His full bloods especially, are most 
beautiful specimens of their race. They are of 
small bone, and very compact form, and their 
fattening properties are of a high order. He 
showed us some half breed pigs, fifteen months 
old, which had been put up but a short time, and 
they were so fat, that they could scarcely rise 
upon their feet. They would probably weigh 
three hundred each. 


But the pride of his farm, in the stock line, 
are his. Devon calves, which he purchased at the 
N. York state fair at Buffalo. They were born 
in May last, and are now about six months old. 
The largest is larger than a common yearling, 
and as large as a small two year old, of the com- 
mon breed, and they are no less remarkable for 
their well formed parts and beautiful proportion, 
than for size, their various points being most ad- 
mirably developed. They are full blood Dev- 
ons ; their color isa dark red. They are in- 
deed acuriosity, worth coming all the way from 
Detroit to see. : 

In the cultivation of his farm the Governor 





4 ightful we have ever seen. It lies adjoining 





carries out the new system of husbandry, alter: 
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nating wheat, clover and corn, thus setting a 
noble example to bis brother farmers. Indeed 
we have seen no farm in the state which bet- 
ter deserves the title of a model farm. And it 
wil] doubtless strike’our readers with surprise, 
that one who has been so constantly engrossed 
with public affairs for years, should have made 
such proficiency in agriculture, as to be, in fact, 
far in advance of the great mass of those who 
make farming their only pursuit. But it is no 
more true than surprising. And it may not be 
amiss to remind our readers, that the Governor 
is what may be called a book farmer, or, in oth- 
er words, ascientific farmer, one who believes 
in causes and effects, and makes his calculations 
accordingly. 

The soil of the Governor’s farm is of the first 
quality, being a deep, black, sandy loam ; it is 
burr oak opening land. And what surprised us, 
was to see a pasture completely stocked with 
English grass, which, he assured us, had never 
been broken up. He said it was remarkably 
prolific in feed. This, we believe, is not in ac- 
cordance with the general imprassion, in regard 
to the adaptation of our opening land to grazing 
purposes. 

Among the things in which the Governor ap- 
peared to be particularly interested we were 
happy to observe, was the Michigan Farmer. 
Indeed every thing which has an elevating in- 
fluence upon the character of Michigan agricul- 
ture seemed to possess great interest for him. 
He spoke of the fair held by the county agricul- 
tural society at Praire Ronde, in October, with 
very greatinterest. In some things, particular- 
ly in fruit, and in sheep, he thought the exhibi- 
tion, so far as quality was concerned, quite 
equal that at the great fairat Buffalo. The best 
sheep were from the flocks of Mr. Gilkey of 
Gull Prairie, and Mr. Lovell of Climax. He 
said there was an increasing interest on the sub- 
ject from year to year, and it was extending in- 
to other counties. There were exhibitors at the 
fair this year from several of the neighboring 
counties, and even fromas far as Jaekson coun- 
ty. The gentle rebuke he administered to us 
in the expression of his regret that we were not 
there, will be duly appreciated, and we shall try 
to do better next time, although sincerely we 
did intend to have been present. 


By the way, will not some one who was pres- 


ent at the above fair, take the matter in hand! 





and furnish an account of it for the Michigass Far- 
mer. The’ Governor expressed his disappoint- 
ment, that some one had not done so already, 
and said that he had only been prevented from 
doing it himself by the multiplicity of his en- 
gagements. Shall itbe done? Who will do it, 
and thus diffuse abroad, as far as possible, 
through the population ofour state, the spirit of 
improvement which pervades this society # 
Many other interesting things Hfave attracted 
our attention here, but we cannot speak of them 
at present, lest we should be * five minutes too 
late” for the cars, as we were at Paw Paw: As 
a sort of apology, we would just say, that our 
letters have been written in every possible’sit- 
uation that can be conceived, in the cars, in“ bar 
rooms, in private residences, and in one instanee, 
while we were detained, by the way side in the 






woods. 





Interesting to the Farmers of 
Michigan. 

We regret exceedingly, that, amid the mal- 
liplicity of our engagements preparatory to leav- 
ing home, we were unable to comply with the 
invitation of Mr. Fiancis Hardy, of Livingston 
county, to visit a flock of one hundred Merino 
bucks, which he had selected from the best floeks 
in Vermont, and which were then in the nei 
borhood of Detroit. They were bred from full 
blood Spanish sheep, and will shear, he stated, 
from eight to twelve pounds ata clip. His price 
for them is from six to fiftv dollars each: We 
trust, that this effort to improve the:characterof 
our flocks, will be duly appreciated by the far- 
mers of Michigan; and that Mr. H. will be well 
rewarded for the enterprise. ‘The sheep were 
to be seen, (and probably may now) at°Mr. 
Stoddard’s on the Grand River road, four:miles 
from Detroit, at Mr. Pratt’s between Ann Arbor 
and Ypsilanti, and at his own residence-in Os- 
ceola, Livingston county. 





From the Niles Republican. 

Lecture on Agricultural Chemistry. 

Mr. Coox; I had the pleasure of Jistening 
last ev ening to a very able lecture on Chemistry 
as applied to agriculture, by Mr. Isham, Editor 
of the Michigan Farmer, a subject which should 
enlist the attention of every friend of agricultur- 
al reform, and every lover of Science. I have 
only time to say, that the lecture was one of — 
deep interest, and to express my gratification, — 
that the Michigan Farmer is hereafterto:be pub- 
lished simultaneously at Detroit and Niles. I 
trust the people of Niles, and the farmers in this - 
section of the state, as well as in Northern Indi- © 
ana, will so far regard their own true interésts | 
as to extend a liberal patronage to this valuable } 
agricultural Journal. A Crrizzn. 
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“covered, and they will keep well in a granary 


“eramps, and rheumatic complaints. 


~ upper leather, holding before a fire to melt it 


. 


‘that litle pipe clay mingled.with the soap is a 


use was taken from an old clap pit near a brick 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 

Troy. Nov. 17, 1848. 

Mr. Isuam.—lI send you the following rece ipe 
for curing hams, which is more simple, if not 
equal to the receipe for the celebrated Westpha- 
lia hams ; and if tried, [ think will be found to 
answer a good purpose. 
and it was used by my father, I think, for more 
than 40 years, 


I have always used it 


PROPORTION. 

To 4 gallons of water, add 14 lbs. sugar, or 

1 pint molasses; 2 ounces saltpetre; 6 Ibs. 
coarse salt; boil all together in an iron boiler, 
skim off whatever rises upon the surface, set it 
‘away and let it get cold, when it is fit for use. 
Procure a cask sufficient to hold your hams, and 
pack them into it and place a weight upon the 
top sufficient to hold them ;.then pour the pickle 
over them until they are entirely covered. 
More pickle should be added ina few days if the 
hams do not remoin covered ; let them remain 
in the pickle about 6 weeks, when they mav be 
taken out and hung in a dry placea few days, 
“that the surface may dry, and then place them 
in the smoke house. After smoking they may 
-be packed away in casks with oats, and kep! 


dry and cool. 
Yours, &c., A. C. H. 

_ Lalso send you the following receipe for stuf- 
fing for leather in boots and shoes. To those 
avho are much exposed to mud and water, this 
may be of use, as keeping the feet dry prevents 
many a twinge of the teeth ache, if not colds, 


or out building that is 


PROPORTION. 

1 Pint boiled linseed oil ; 4 pound mutton tal- 
low ; 6 ounces beeswax ; 4 ounces rosin—mix 
and melt on a slow fire 5 put on warm as much 
as the leather will absorb, all over the sole and 


in: one good stuffing is sufficient, oil occasional- 
ly with neat’s foot oil, use no other oil or tal 


low. A.C. H. 





Clay a good to Soap.—A foreign paper states 


great aid in washing clothes clean. We once 
knew a poor family who took in washing and 
became quite famous in the city near which they 
lived for the cleanness which the cloths washed 
by them exhibited. All the water they had to 
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NEW INVENTIONS. 





M gnetic Telegraph. 

New Invention.—We have been shown, at the 
Instrument Factory of Mr. James Green, says 
the Baltimore Clipper, an Improved Telegraph, 
invented by George Mathiot, of this city. This 
invention mainly consists of an improvement on 
the receiving mngnet invented by Prof. Morse, 
by which the operator is enabled to work either 
one of two independent and distinct engines or 
machines at a distant station using at the same 
time but a single wire between the two places— 
a result which has hitherto beenssupposed im- 
possible to be obtained except by the use of two 
wires. One of the applications which Mr. Ma- 
thiot has made of his invention is, the working 
of two pens on Morse’s instrument, by which it 
is enabled to write nearly twice as fast as with 
one pen: and instead of the alphabet consisting 
of dots, lines and spaces, as used by Prof. Morse 
a symbolical alphabet is formed, quite as distinet 
and varied as the common English alphabet. 
There are two writing keys used, the letters be- 
ing formed by one or both keys; the keeping of 
‘ime on working by Morse’s instrument, is, by 
this arrangement, done away with so that any 
persons of ordinary capability might learn the 
telegraphic reading and writing in the course of 
a day. 
Not only does this improved Telegraph write 
twice as fast as Morse’s, but we saw it working 
successfully with a battery so small that when 
one of Mr. Morse’s receiving magnets with the 
same quantity of multiplying wire coif§; was 
put in the same circuit, it would not show the 
least sign of magnetism—neither would the same 
electric current suffice to stain the paper used 
by Mr. Bain in his English telegraph ; yet, when 
Mr. Mathiot increased the quantity of electricity 
so as to work Mr. Morse’s magnet, then it read. 
ily stained the chemical paper of Mr. Bain— 
but then he had to restrain the force of his own 
magnet by a strong spring. 
Mr. M. informed us that he has now working 
onthe Baltimore and Lancaster Telegraph one 
of his improved receiving magnets, and that it 
works readily with six battery caps through 
eighty miles ; vet the same magnet, fitted up on 
Morse’s plan with twelve caps, shows no sign of 
magnetism. 





New Piano Atlachment.—Messrs. Boardman 
and Gray, Piano Forte manufacturers, Albany, 
N. York. have lately invented a new attach- 
ment, which is styled the Dolce Compana,. and 
produces, when attached to the Piano, a sound 
not unlike the rich music of the ‘ bells” of the 
Swiss ringers, lately among us. 

Those who have heard it pronounce it to be 
more beautiful and soft than what was called 
Coleman’s /Solian attachment, but which turned 





yard.—Maine Farmer. 


out to be Cooper’s of Savannah, Georgie. 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Later from Europe. 

Market for Provisions. —Pork has been free- 
ly taken, and bacon has advanced 2a3s per 100 
lbs. Lard is in fair request, and alihough low- 
er in the early part of last week, has since re- 
covered. Cheese is in less active demand. 

The imports of foreign grains and grain pro- 
duce into Liverpool], London and other leading 
ports in the United Kingdom, are increasing, 
and this, combined with a pretty fair quantity of 
home growing, keeps the market well supplied 
in the abscence of speculators. The trade ex- 
hibits a total want of animation. Buvers only 
purchase for the supply of the immediate and 
pressing wants. 

Austria.—Vienna has at length surrendered 
to the Imperial troops, alter eight days siege, 
on the 28th of October. Six days were con- 
sumed in endeavoring to bring the Viennoise in- 
to submission, and several attempts were made 
by the inhabitants to obtain better terms of sur- 
render from the Imperial troops, but all to no 
purpose. On the 28th, Winddichgraatse com- 
menced an atiack on the suberbs. [Engagement 
was chiefly on Southern and Eastern sides, 
while on the West batteries were heard at inter- 
vals. In the evening, the Baron Jellachip had 
completely taken the sunerbs of Wrendon.— 
Many National Guards threw down their arms, 


and a great many weapons were found in the| 


canal. ‘The workmen, on the contrary, dis- 
played great valor. ; 

The great part of the Hungarian troops went 
over to the Austrian army—among others the 
regiment of Lichtenstein. 

The struggle in the streets of Vienna was of 
short duration. The whole town was in posses- 
sion of the Imperial troops on the Ist of Novem- 
ber. 

Thursday, Nov. 9.—British Stock Market 
closed with advance.” Trade steady in manu- 
turing district. Bullion in Bank increased. 
Revival of reports. of negotiation ceding Cuba 
to the. United Sta:es, creates much talk. 
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Black, who murdered the Steward of the At- 
lantic at Pittsburgh, was discharged on $6,000 
bail. ih 
Advices from Mewico to the Ath inst.—The 
Picayune says the Re®ublic is in a restless— 
almost feverish state—although we hear of no 
more political outbreaks Robberies upon the 
highways and in the streets are frequent. Po- 
lice inefficient; savages are devastating the 
frontier States. The Government is .without 
funds, and Congress hus done nothing. — Papers 
are continually pointing toSanta Anna. Con- 
gress has authorized the loan of $800,000, based 
on the indemnity to be paid by the United States. 
| The Cincinnati papers of the 22d contain a 
icaution to the public against taking the notes-of 
ithe Bank of Sandusky believing it unsound. 

| Advices from Brazos and Corpus Christi state 
ithat 300 Camanches were on the American side 
lof the river, above Mexar, who murdered 1 man 
and burned several ranchos, and escaped, car- 
| rying off the women. 

| The American commandant at Rio Grande 
city had received an express requesting the as- 
|sistence of the U.S. troops above. 

| Great Crop of Corn.—An exchange paper 
‘says, Mr. J. Toms. of Boonsboro, in Maryland 
has raised, this past summer, three hundred and 
eigty three bu-hels of corn, on three acree, 











Agents Wanted.—Wanted a number of intelligent and 
enterprising men, Who can come well recommended, tq 
/act as travelling agents for the Michigan Farmer. Good 
terms will be given. 








TERMS.—‘ he Micuigan Farmer is published at 
| Detroit, twice a month,by Warres Isuam, at one dollar 
'a yearin advance—after three months $1 25—atter six 
}inonths $1 50—after nine months $1 75. No subscrips 
| tion taken for less than one year, nor discontinued till all] 
| arrerages are paid. Toclubs, five copies for four dollars, 
| Office, on King’s corner, third story. 
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| For Sale, 

| At the office of the Michigan Farmer, ‘‘Allen’s Doe 
'mestic Animals,’’ which has already been advertised in 
| the Farmer, and which has had an unprecedented sale, 


jten thousand copies having been disposed of since the 


Ireland has subsided into ordinary tranquility. | first of January last. 


Rothschilds’ reported intention to liquidate | 
their affairs in Paris, doubiless contributed to 





DETROIT PRICE CURRENT. 





decline of French funds. The three per cent er ahr » #4 pelts $! ae “8 5 1 
fallen as low as fifty, and five per cent, 350, but Oats, a 22|Eggs, doz. 124 
with prospect in favor of rising. | Rye, a 42iHides, Ib. 3a 4 
France —General Cavignie provided Gail, | Dariey ring 8 ne ie pt Sire 006 ¢ A 
. ° = ° » | Flogs, 8. a /fiams, s a 
tary against insurrections. The Red Republi- | aootes, bush 25a 50/Onions, bu. 41a 
cans, &c., have collected all their fighting men. | Potatoes, 50|Cranberries, al 
Napoleon’s election still expected ; but there’ Hay, ton, 8 00 al0 00! Buckwheat 100 Ibs. 1 
will be a fearful struggle. | Wool, Ib. 14a =28 Indian meal, ** , 
The French Constitution received final sanc- | £?#% >¥s a Ne 
¢ ; | Beans, 75 a 80)! ard, lb. retail, 
tion of National Assembly. | Beef, bbl. 6 00 a 7 00);Honey. 
English press forebodes evil consequences. _| Pork, 10 50 all 50'Apples, dried, 1 
Northern Italy in great confusion. Iusurrec-| White fish, 6 00 a 7 00:Peaches, do = 
tien i’ Cetion ’ | Trout, 5 50 a-6 50 Clover seed, bu. 4 
. ( a. .. _ |Cod fish, !b. 5a ae grassdodo. 1 
France granted 20,000 muskets.to Sardinian | Cheese, 6a Flax do 
government. Wood, cord 2 25 @ WiLime, “ «bbl 
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(G> We are under the necessity of apologi- 
zing, for the first time, for a little delay in na 
publication of the Farmer this time. Owing to | 
an unfortunate mishap, the entire impreesion for 

the present number, after having been worked 
off on one side, had to be thrown aside and new 
paper procured, causing considerable additional | 
expense, as well as delay. 





(> We are surprised that so few of our -| 


linquent subscribers avail themselves of the very | 


favorable terms we offer them. How long will | 
they expect our patience to hold out? We want 
our dues and must have them. 


PROSPECTUS 
Of the Michigan Farmer. 
VOLUME VII. 
Proposed Enlargement. 

The seventh volume of the Michigan Farmer will com- | 
mence on the first of January next. We'propose, by the | 
addition of another column to each page, to issue it 
semi-monthly, ina quarto form, embellished with cuts, 
and on superior paper, which will give it a place among 
the largest and eheapest agricultura! Journals in the land, 
the price remaining the same as at present. 





But these improvements cannot be made, unless our, 


subscription list is at | »ast doubled, and itis on condition 
that such an accession is made to it, that they are pro- 
posed. It is with the friends of the paper to say wheth- 
er it shall be done. 

We might fill pages with testimonials of the estima- | 


tion in which the Farmer is held by our brethren of the 


press, both at the East and the West, and what would 
be better still, we could present our best agricultural ex- 


changes trom the East, (except one or two which circu- | 


late pretty freely in Michigan.) occupied, to a great ex- 
tent, with important articles copied from our columns, 
no agricultural paper in the Union being more copied 
from than the Michigan Farmer. 


are content, that they should judge for themselves. 
There will be more than two hundred practical farmers 
on the list of our correspondents for the next volume, all 
distinguished for success in their vocation, besides num- | 
erous occasional contributors. 
Michigan be able to throw their individual knowledge | 
and skill in husbandry intoa common stock, for the com- 
moa benefit of all : 


our ycung and rising Commonwealth 

Premiums.—The following premiums will be allowed 
for new subscribers, to be paid proportionably from each 
subscription, when collected, viz. 
For 100 Subscribers, $2590 | For 25 Subscribers, $6 25 
For 75 do 18 75 | For 10 do 2 50 | 
For. 50 do 1250} For 5 do 1 00 


Clubs can avail themselves of the above terms, which | 


amount to the same thing as giving it to them monthly | Detroit. 


for the trifling sum of three shillings a year. 


It is'desired ‘that subscriptions should be paid, in all | — 


acases,, at the time of subscribing. if possible: but if the 
person procuring the names, is willing to become respon- 
sible for payment it may be delayed a short time at his 
discretion. 


The attention of Postmasters, particularly, is invited 


to the claims of their own State Agricultural paper. 


We want retnrns by the first or at the latest by the) 


fifteenth of December, that we may make calculations 


accordingly. Every thing will depend upon the efforts ; ‘and finished in the best style. 


of the friends of the paper in procuring subscribers. 
Terms the same as at present. 
WARREN ISHAM. 
Detroit, October lst, 1848. 


But this is unneces- | 
sary. Our readers know what the Farmer is, and we | 


and thus will they be furnished with | 
a paper adapted to their necessities, to the peculiarities | 
of their soil and climate, and to the circumstances of a | 
new country : and one which shall become the pride of | 


To our Subscibers.—T hose of our subscribers, who are © 
in arrears from the commencement of the present vol- 
ume of the Farmer, and from whom there is now due one 


dollar and seventy-five cents, shall be credited for two 
years, (for the present volume and the next) if they will 

send us two dollars within a reasonable time. They 
may reinit through the postmasters, or through the mail, 
for a time, at our risk and expense. 


PRINTED BY 
GARRETT & GEIGER, 


BOOK & JOB PRINTERS, 


| Corner of Jefferson and Woodward Avenues, 
(over King’s store,) DETROIT. 


CHOICE FRUIT TREES. 
| ROSEBANK NURSERY, NEAR AMHERSTBURGH, C. W. 


| 
IIE subscriber has for sale a most extensive assortment of Fruit 
‘Trees, comprising all the desirable and leading varieties, name- 
ly—upw atds of 
| 120 varieties of Apples, at 25 cents each, or $20 per 100. 








{ 120 do P-ars, only a part of which. consisting of the 
most esteemed sorts on Quince and Pear Stocks, 
will be for sale this fall at 50 cents each. 
70 = do Peaches, at 25 cents each, or $20 per 100, 
70 do Plums, at 50 cents each, or $40 per 100. 
50 do Cherries, at 50) cents each, or $40 per 160. 
8 do Nectarines, at 38 cents each. 
6 do Apricots, on Apricot and Plum Stocks, 50c each. 
5 do Quinces, at 25 cents each. 
20 do Foreign Grapes, at 50 cts each, or $374 perl 
3 do Native do 38 do "do $25 do 


Isabella and Catawba Grapes, one year fro-n cutting, will besup- 
plied at $15 per 100. 

Apples, except of the rarer sorts, two years from root graft, latge 
| size, at $15 per 100 

Also, the best varieties of Gocseberries, Currants, Raspberries, 

| Strawberries, Almonds, Chestnuts, Filberts, &c. at as low rates as 
they can be procured any where else. 

The subscriber would call particnlar attention to the fact that spe- 
| cimen trees of every variety cultivated have been planted out in his 
Orehards, which are mostly ina bearing state, and from whien the 
scions are cut; thus offering a guarantee ax to the correctness of the 
| kinds, which few nurseries on this contineat possess. 
| Persons unaeqnainted with Fruits, would be better supplied by 
leaving the selection of kinds to the subscriber, merely raentioning 
!the number of summer, autumn, and winter varieties, &c., or the 


kinds they may already have. 

| Catalogues will be farnished to all postpaid ‘applicants, and the 
| Trees will he delivered in Detroit when required, free of charge and 
|duties. Orders may be forwarded by mail, or left at the store of 


Thus will the farmers of | J. & J. Dongall, Windsor, or Mr. W. (lay’s Variety Store, Detroat. 


Also, a fine collection of Tulips, Hyacinths, Dahlias, Roses, and 


other flowering plants and shrubs. 
JAMES DOUGALL, 
Rosebank Nursery, Oct. 15, 1848. 


Se yneots Nursery and Garden. The sub- 
scriber would call the attention uf these who wish 
to purchase fruit trees this fall, to his nursery, where 
| they can be supplied with fine, thrifty trees, of the bi st 
ee seenre of apple, pear, peach, cherry, plum, nectarine 
land apricot, also many kinds of ornamental trees and 
isbrubbery. 

Orders may be left at the nursery on the south side of 
Chicago Road, one mile from the City Hall, or at the 
store of John Palmer & Co. No. 108 Jefferson Avenue, 


J. C. HOLMES. 





| Beptember 20th, 1848. 





ying and Scouring.—The subscriber, hav- 
ing opened a dying establishment, North side of 
Jefferson Avenue, (corner of Jefferson Avenue and Shelby 
| Street.) nearly opposite the Michigan Exchange, is pre- 
pared to execute orders of every description in his line 
| of business, and in astyle which has never been surpassed 
in the Western country. Shawis, Scarfs, Merinoes, 
| China crapes, and every species of foreign fabric, dyed 
Moreens and Damask cur- 
tains, dyed and watered. Gentlemen’s wearing a spar- 
rel scoured, and the colors renovated or dyed, without 


| taking the garment apart. 
| Derrotr, Oct. 7, 1848. M. CHAPPELL. 









